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for their defective information, and hoped that the storm
would blow over. It was very regrettable that Bulgarian
villages should have been fired and young girls violated, but
was that a reason for renouncing a policy both reasonable
and of old standing?

Gladstone at this time was at Hawarden. Since writing
to his dear Granville that at the age of seventy, and after
fifty years of public life, he had a right to retirement, "he
had frequently returned from the Isle of Elba." At every
turn on his path, Disraeli met him, rearing his head like a
dragon breathing fire. Not that he was insincere in his wish
for repose, but the fact of the Wicked One being in power
drew him back in spite of all his vows. In vain did he strive
to divert his thoughts from this intolerable scandal by
theological and Homeric studies; the more he pondered,
the more he felt that the great evil of these times was the
loss of the sense of sin! "Ah!" he used slowly to say, "the
sense of sin, there is the great want in modern life."
Amongst the writers whom he was then reading through
once more, was there a single one who had given a suffi-
ciently forcible expression to the detestation of vice? Sir
Walter Scott had actually been friendly with a Byron! A
youthful visitor nervously pointed out that a professional
novelist is obliged to have knowledge of everything, and
reminded him of Mme de StaePs saying, "Tout comprendre,
cest tout pardonner" but Mr. Gladstone shook his head,
saying, "Do not blunt your sense of sin/5

His own was far from blunted. With the description of
the Bulgarian atrocities before him, he felt, in the flood of
anger mounting within him against the Turks, the janissaries,
and the new Lord Beaconsfield, that here, ready to his
hand, was an admirable theme for righteous indignation.